SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 

;i ga Lorn me INS packet o/er, you'll notice that something is missing-- 
the guphii-s semen, We know what this means for most of you --those of you who 
,:eiy on INS to provide photographs of what it's like under American bombs m Viet- 
nam or demonstrations happening at the other end of the United States. We know 
you find our collages and cartoons useful to your papers. 

But the reason there are no graphics in this packet is because we don’t 
have any film for our copy camera or any film for our darkroom and no money to 
buy it with. 

The only reason we were <*bie to mail this packet at all is because we all 
chipped in so we had enough i-* m.c second class mailing permit at the post 

office and in our postage meter for those who get us first class or air mail. 

That's not an easy thing to do sines we didn't get any salary last week and the 
week before that we only got $20 ..mtewd of our usual $35. You see, not only have 
we gotten down to the bottom of our collective bank account (we have $6„00 in the 
bank now with $2,000 in bills hanging over our heads, but most of us have scraped 
the bottom of any savings that we might have accumulated before coming to LNS. 

We're getting to the point where there is n£ money in the till anywhere which means 
that there is a good chance the next packet won't be able to come out. 

We've been trying to do our part and do some fund-raising on our side since 
a large part of our source of income--from certain church denominations- -has dried 
up. But while we’ve been consistent in following up leads and we’ve had two people 
assigned from our small staff to work on that besides all their other activities, so 
far we haven't been able to discover large sources of money . So right now in our 
time of financial crisis, it’s up to you. 

Please, please send money. Send it as quick as you can. If everyone could 
send something we could get out of the hole we're in. But everybody h&i_to_send 
something- -while in the past, there might have been some "rich" underground news- 
papers'who could aftord to pay out that little extra, now everybody's basically 
in the sanr-e boat and eve rybody has to put in something. 

Eisase Send whatever you can. 
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PEOPLE’S PSVC1 1 IA1 RV SHEET 3: SUICIDE V- 


‘ b> Cynthia Gaming c] Michael Glenn 

Rough Times/ LIBERATION News Service ^ 

[Editor's no- re : this lS the third of a series 
f People’s Pspchiatx\- Sheets put out ip Rough 
imes ( former iu the Rad-teal Therapist;* For copies 
of the first two sheets, which acai-t w>th freaking 
out and co /men drug emerge no' es , write Rough Times > 
Box 89, West Sonera: tie, Hass « L'2l44«\ 

One extreme way our society destroys us is to 
make us destroy ourselves Anger and hopelessness 
about our situation is turned inward: rather than 
group together to change the oppressive conditions 
affecting our lives, many ot us withdraw, become 
lost m our depression and try to kill ourselves. 

Suicide xs serious Eighty percent of people 
m this country admit to having had ideas of 
suicide About two million people alive right now 
have a history of at least one attempt on their 
lives Once a minute someone cries to kill them- 
selves m tins country About 12s of people who 
have failed will kill themselves on another try 
within two sears. 

This sheet is aimed at trying to prevent 
needles^ suicide. We're not arguing whether people 
have a right to kill themselves or not About 80 9 a 
of people who kill themselves seem to have asked 
for lie ip m some way This slice t hopes to help 
each of us be more responsive, 


--Most of us have had thoughts of killing our- 
selves- Usua 1 I , wc do not ' act on these thoughts 
because wc hi/c other alternatives open to us , or 
because wo reel cjc helpless and passive. Once sui- 
cide become, a real alternative, though, it can be 
pursued repeatedly Most people who reach this 
pomt tfani .r-m-rm to talk to them and help; part 
of thrnTdcfw. want * o die Many who complete 

s u j c : d e ucr. desperately seeking help and did not 
actuAli/ inwend ! :> »■.,:! themselves. 

--Cert ... i facts are known about people who\ 
might senou ly .on-'der suicide. People are stat- 
istically more likely to try to kill themselves if 
the following arc true: 

1; r>cy‘ve made a prior attempt, 

2) they've actually threatened to kill them- 

SCxvCS , 

o) they have a chronic physical illness, 

4 j they v c recently lost someone close to them, 

SJ they f.jve ^e\zcre money problems, 

6 j r.be,. i : a ' c /e.' .cd heavily on drugs or alco- 
hol, 

7) the; ha,, a relative who killed themselves. 

in add.Lt, on the more concrete plans people 
liave made, h- more serious it is: making a will, 

talking about death . writing suicide notes, setting 
a date for suicide and figuring out the way they 
will kill themso*vCr, making no plans past a certain 
future date, giving away special possessions, etc 


Suicides which are unsuccessful are called 
"attempted” suicides About 85 % of attempts fit 
this pattern Some people think that because a 
suicide fails, it means the person wasn’t serious 
about it, or was only "looking for attention " 

They call such attempts "gestures . ” 

We should avo±d the American success/ fai lure 
trap A failed suicide is still a signal that 
things are seriously' wrong People who make an 
attempt will try again unless their situation chan- 
ges. It’s a mistake to think that. once someone has 
recovered, everything’s okay 

The politics of suicide are clear once you 
understand who ’ s trying to kill themselves Alien- 
ated people, people who feel half-dead, grieving 
and lonely peopie, people who feel worthless, 
oppressed people -- urban black peopie, American 
Indian^ -- these are the ones who try to end it 
all Often the people with the sharpest sensitiv- 
ity to the hopelessness of their lives make 
attempts: they refuse to play the hypocritical 
games our society demands. Heroin users court 
suicide daily 

Women make three times as many attempts as 
men (although men "succeed" more) Women typically 
choose pills or poison, while men attempt to shoot 
or hang or cut themselves. The sexist power 
patterns of our society are echoed in this fact. 


People more likely to go ahead with suicide 
plans are those who are feeling acutely upset or sad 
all the time, who reel totally disorganized or 
exhausted, or whe have lost all interest in the 
world People who have alienated themselves from 
bodily feelings -- they can cut themselves and feel 
no pain -- are also likely to hurt themselves. 

The most important indicator of suicide thoughts 
is the feeling tha” there is no hope for things to 
change, that ruicide is the only answer. 

--When people who have been very depressed for 
awhile suddenly become cheerier without any apparent 
cause, it may signal that they’ve resolved to kill 
themselves This may be especially true of people 
who tend to keep their feeling?. to themselves,. It 
is important to maintain contact with a person after 
a suicide attempt as nearly half of all suicides 
occur within three months after a person has come 
out of an emotional crisis, 

--About two-i.hj.rds of male suicides and over 
half of female suxCides are over 45. This is part 
of the oppression ot the elderly in our society; 
leaving people feeling useless, isolated and 
suffering with no available solution. We should be 
alert to older people’s situation and try to under- 
stand and respond to their oppression. 

--Very often the suicidal person has either 
withdrawn from ocher people or feels totally cut-off 


Anger in oppressed peopie is righteous rage: 
it should be focussed on die people and institu- 
tions which oppress us, at the ruung class: not 
on our own minds and bodies 

Here are a few facts which can help you deal 
with someone who might be suicidal: 


and rejected Often, tins may be an accurate percep- 
tion It i: important to reach the close persons 
towards whom the suicidal act (anger, guilt, blame) 
may be directed Alien possible the person’s friends 
and relatives -hou.ld be mobilized to provide support 
and bring about changes. 
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Your relationship witn the p< f 
a critical difference and retention >• 
suicide more likely. It is ‘ 

help so that more ernot i unai 1 i - t 
and people can work t.oge . 
bring about changes m thtLr 

SUICIDE EME'Yi,bNO. 

It >'°u f‘" d "'u rtt/Tr-- 

themselves, act uuisK.y - ' „ , ( 

bleeding apply t-st ^ ^ 

etc. on thi» j and g ^ Lhe %{ <> breath- 

If they are unocn^ous, y ■ __ 0 , hon , l3t: give 
ng and Jheu ea ; i; g ho , pi t al Ir the 

first aid -- and *et t lhe , are get - 

are drowsy keep them -ake and 
tmg drowsier -- get them 

5tay » ^HErl i 

to keep them awake* tain 
gone on 

If thev nave taken 7ome d) ug or . u.iem. * 
ir 1 * , . . T ,c if vou don’t ihHuw -nat 

« f y hdoe' “hi .h.-nelleit po.hCv. on.rcl center 

the drug aoe^ , 

or drug hot -i me 

Don't hesitate to aA ower. ^ hurt 

helping if a person A " ‘ A ° * * hein t0 iviid them 
themselves and others 4 £ t J maintain tr.-th tmo- 
in a -assuring manner > ^ the per -on and be 

tional and phy^r-ai ..nt t& huh v1j1J a re 

straight with them n to do to help them 

feeling and what you are a.hn 6 

After the emergency or it rhe _P' E ^°" ^ t h 

, vy to u>e tne tn^meu^ 

seriously - , Land v.na* the 

the life crisis J yX * l . \ rf ... ..a thru engage 
problem is, share ; out et* 1 J-h.* - •• 

In active approaches tc >nlve J- , ejCCt 

your help bet n«, °n they « 3 ht v-‘- 

wi llmgneie to be .colveeae .,c»e p 
a sister or bicther p ff‘ e ‘ ' ' „j a \ , . e , er.r 

and very despondent mi*. it nd - u 
place to stay, a d±tferen.' j j * 

U It mate 1 •, the lespcnaib-. i • ij 
rests with us ' No one should tec. - 
protect a person rrem wm-ide 
really want to do tome o..-oc- • “j 

terminal illness, people who have 
or emotional pair. - may be tn-ooiUciioc 


ALTHvNAT 1 VHP 10 Mi l MS AND BATHROOM TALES ABOUT SEX 

\TK VOPK ( LNSj - "A lot of people wonder 
about' oral and ami : ex., and some people think it 
, , r( . r ., cr i-c,l ■ ’vh' ihinl there is nothing wrong 

' \i,y riv '< .’h 0 sox . f t'Ot.h partners are mature 

, r , • 1 .y. • It. is, for some, a 

‘ ,nJ ' d i;. , . „d it „ also a way to 

;:::r ««».«« a.» y»u »an t 
_ 1 1 

r ' j liavO i 1 • : * ' ■ ■ ' 4 • ' " 

Ibc nlini,. is a puoie out of Ten Heavy Facts 
About Sex an information pamphlet in the form of 
a comic book printed by E&-U Press a J 

organ, cation serving youtn with comic (fact) books. 

The "Ten Heavy Facts" concern: 1) All thoughts 

are „o„.ai .sesoa! thoughts, dreams.' • 
2) masturbation, 3) homosexuality 4) P e ^ s ^ onS 

r Vh o neni< s.re, V pornography, 8 ) when a 
glr) go)i pregnant, 9 ) brrth control, 10 ) abortron. 

The booklet, which the authors hope to see 
us'^d m schools where they can find sympathetic 
Teachers is a good alternative to most other 
"trrld inf ormat r on on set for "youth", speaking in 
cl ear) simple language and successful!) 'correcting 
the most common myths that we are fed about sex. 

The section on homosexuality won't seem perfect to 
nconle who have been close to the gay liberation 
movement, since it urges people not to be bothere 
M tears of homosexuality" by reassuring them that 
"most people have occasional homosexual thoughts 
and many people have had homosexua^ experience 5 , 

Th t s doesn't make them homosexuals B t ,, t f 
pamphlet does end up encouraging kids to "choose 
the sexual lute you want," which is a J^ette 
than they’d get from most hign school texts o 

teachers 

Two other comics distributed by the same 
group are "Drug Ycuse - A Survivor’s H ^dbook , 

' n n format i ve cuide to the uses, effects and 
dangers oVdrugs, and "The Eater ’ s Digest" a comrc 
covering the nutritional aspects of fads, myth 
and diet.- 

Sxnele copies of the sex comic are 25 cents 
a„d u, (count bulk ordor, fur a box of 450 are avail- 
able for 11 ^ents a copy (S49-50 Octal) P^ce 

or the hoc-k covers the printing, postage and labor 

onlv 

... ox iruoimation write to Ed-U Press, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210. 
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■QUICKS ll.Vl-U 1' 1 M!*S THREATENED 15V ATM SUIT: 

D , C . ‘PAPER PRINTED I NR) FOR 1 : RI 1 PHONE CAU.S 

WASHINGTON (LNS) - -- As it' had am) expensive, 
service, tat. -cat defense contracts, and winker 
(especially w ome n - w o rk c i ) c \p .1 o i l ati on w u r o n 1 t 
enoagh , die telephone company is now going to extra 
lengths to drive out of existence' some oT the 
underground papers that have tiled to Tight bm.k 
on a siiuii scale hv publish mg schemes for using 
crcdjLC cards and ingenious devices t > evade the 
bill pushers, 

in Washington, D.C., the Quicksj Ivor rimes 
recent 1/ tangled with the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company (part of the nationwide Bell 
System) after it lepri.nlcd verbatim an article 
f l om Ramparts Magazine that explained how to 
receive free long distance phone calls. 

As soon as the newspaper lut the newsstands, 
telephone company special security agents paid 
personal visits to more than JO stoics in Virginia 
and Maryland warning the store owners ot jai l 
sentences and fines should they sell the current 
issue of Quicksilver Times. 

The security agents said that 2/ states, 
including Virginia and Maryland, have laws that 
forbid the printing of plans for devices which 
upon construction could be used to defraud the 
telephone company. They said the May 21 edition ot 
Quicksilver which explained how to build a "mate”, 
c. device which allows the person on the receiving 
end of a long distance phone call to electronically 
cancel charges without the telephone company knowing 
about it, contained "illegal information" and 
could not be sold. 

Immediately, some Quicksilver Times 1 distribu- 
tors quit carrying the newspaper, permanently. The 
bulk of the distributors in Maryland and Virginia 
only balked however, and offered to sell a censored 
version of the paper. 

Sensing lawsuits and financial collapse 
should they distribute un censored newspapers, the 
Quicksilver staff-collective was forced to paste 
over the article in each newspaper sold in Maryland 
and Virginia an irremoveable piece of paper, On 
it were mi mooed the words "You are not allowed to 
lead the information underneath this pasted on 
leaflet, says the telephone company." 

But harrassment wasn't enough for the tele- 
phone company. Two days after going to each distri- 
butor, telephone security agents went to Congress, 
to a special House District subcommittee on crime. 
There, they implored the congressional committee 
to pass legislation which would outlaw the publish- 
ing of such information m the District of Columbia, 
the home base of Quicksilver Times, which presently 
has no such law. 

Phone company officials asked toi penalties of 
up to $5,000 or five years in jaiL for anyone who 
would "make, sell, offer or advertise lor sale, pos- 
sess or give away or otherwise transfer to another" 
any device or plans which would cheat the phone com- 
pany of profit. 

Phone company executives claimed to have lost 
$220,000 from the illegal use of fake credit cards 


ami elect ionic devices in the District of Columbia 
last ycat. They claimed to have lost $22 million 
nationwide from such devices and schemes.. 

A Quicksilver Times spokesperson, who attended 
the Congressional hearings, said after ward that 
the paper "would continue publishing articles of this 
nature as long as possible." 

"liven ii it means we go under-- and we're hurt- 
ing badly from distribution losses- -we feel that 
i n lonnat i on like we have printed js one of our best 
weapons against pig capitalist organizations like 
the pig capitalist organizations like the telephone 
company. If we can pay them back even a little for 
the holocaust they help pereptuate in Vietnam and 
j or the slut they dump on workers here in America, 
we will have done a worthwhile service." 

-30- 

[Thanks to Quicksilver Times for this information] 

•*/r***j«->r*-*w****'rt*****'*>'*'*rtrt****** , **** 1 , r'*rt**‘*''*'*"******** 

CUBAN Mid) I CAL BRIGADE ARRIVES IN NORTH VIETNAM 

HAVANA (ENSJ--A 16-member medical brigade rep- 
resenting the Cuban people has arrived in North 
Vietnam to aid the struggle against American imper- 
ialism. 

r Hie team includes four surgeons and six other 
doctors, anesthetists, nurses and nursing special- 
ists in intensive therapy. Several members of the 
team have participated in previous medical brigades 
to Algeria, Chile and Peru. 

This is not the first time Cuban; medical work- 
ers have gone to face bombs in another country. For 
instance, several Cuban doctors have - served with 
guerrillas fighting to liberate the Portuguese col- 
ony of Guinea-Bissau in west Africa, Village child- 
ren in that country sing in praise of one village 
girl who grew up to be a nurse, "Amelia has a true 
revolutionary spirit, she is like a Cuban." 

Talking about the mission to Vietnam, 25 year 
old nursing instructor Maria Lima Arretey said, 

"every time I read the news about Vietnam, I wanted to 
to go there and be of some help. I want to share 
the struggle with our Vietnamese brothers." 

- 30 - 

******* ************************************** ******* 

95 U.S. AIRCRAFT DOWNED OVER NORTH VIETNAM IN MAY 

HANOI (LNS)--The government of the Democratic 
Republic of North Vietnam announced that 93 U.S. 
aircraft had been shot down in the month of May. 

May 8, amidst the continuing advances of the 
liberation forces in the South, Nixon announced the 
mining of North Vietnamese ports and a massive bomb- 
ing escalation in a desperate attempt to salvage 
Thciu's rapidly-crumbling political and military 
pos i ti on . 

in the next four days, 24 American planes were 
downed over the North, and on May 10 alone, 18 Amer- 
ican planes were destroyed, 

-30- 
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, TALlftN AUTO S DOKANO btttcx tbahs.t 

CACS/LIBERATION News Service 

m mc) -- "Me spend four hours 
TURIN, I taly. ^.Hb) ^ wor t FOUR HOURS 

every day, trave ' "H y u5 f or . But, on t:>e 

OF WORK, that ree/ ^.o P; • ^ ren , lip - 0 ff They 

contrary, we ^ ' to "'$25 monthly, with this t.ic> 

stea , from us S ° s '° a “ wafK , alld then they A too' 

They give us a transportation fares- 

Part ° f f ietter to the editor 

That's a quote 1 on1 r Workers in 'he 

published in a T ^'' f r ;^ P thaL dominate Turin have 
Fiat automobile 1a.ro ^ transportation 

begun to rebel against t ^ surround ; ng villages 
syS tem ^at takes - he c - lty t0 the suburban 

to the plants , ano 

PlantS - nn c of rebellion took place when 

ThS f - r n carries workers to Turin from Asti, 
a tram, wn i ch ca ed by denl0nS t rators . Many 

30 miles away, was v , ere arrested - However, 

workers were bej'.en an^ ^ added to the run and 

three more da i ly t freed The 6 othe ri ' 

IS of the attested workers were treed 

qot 8 month j a ' 1 te r ms. 

. „„ttr a *ion workers h B ve refused 
Since that demonstration ^ the TurIn 

to pay fares or show sea^^ plant in the city 

city ' JUS whl _ ch 9°e ; busload of workers 

During one incident an ent 

was ar res ted - . l. 

rpfusals to pay t QQk pl§£? at 

^.“Located Jus. out-.* 

rr^tS buses to Ut thee, off inside the 

plant gates without payment- 

T , Fiat workers (who pal! themselves Fiat 
n k Jse of the jammed trains, buse. and 
sandmes beca ^ dened the issue beyond that 
streetcars), nave c - t i 0n They also ask 

of free and mproved t-anfipO t home in the 

why they have to go to work so 

f i rst place. 

The worker who wrote to the Turin paper goes on 
i n his letter to put 't this way • 

"The bosses want us sime c i . y 

into different towns a ^ ^ work near you r house, 

When you are h e , y There are two 

but they always place you fa ' weU| 

Fiat plants on two oppos ■ t have 

the workers who live, on one * L,e 

to -Oft ,h ! 0 ° a TLU niare^ *. hacto-yt the* 

workers move to t h e r Fiat has a 

spend money for moving, eU-, awav 

ma5S transfer of manpower, and tney 

aga in. , , ■ 

in f the workers at the same factory would 'vc 
™,nitv we could save hours of navel 

in the same community, we cou stree ts m 

% - * 

things that are oppressing us 

"But there is a way to say 'Enough! 1 t o the 

— LIBERATION News Se 
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, Ciji; t 1 . rains, the buses, the % 

:j v Vs'c tool of unity, of struggle, f'e- 

i;.":;. pav U* .««*.», discussing with other 
r i mi; a tie s , breaking the isolation using the same 
.,h„t they use l" n us." 

In othet areas of Italy, transportation work- 
er- have joined together with transportation 
IIS er. . In Bergamo, Florence and Livorno, bus and 
, i i or, cor - flriw.-s have struck by refusing to col- 
1 V’ f auv. . rather than refusing to drive. This 
has had Hie - •" e.onomic effect as a work stop- 
page and has a 'so piomoled discussion between 
drivers and r! tiers about common needs, and has 
cut down on traft- because more people ride the 

' f ' ~ *j jr* v 
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THE FOODMAKERS: A BOOKLET ON 

WHO MAKES THE FOOD, HOW AND WHY 

WASHINGTON, D C. (LNS) ~ "Soft drinks and ^ 
processed meats are probably the two worst food ' 
says the Cente, For Science m the Public ntere 
in a booklet entitled The Food Maker^. But a_lot^_ 
of the other things we eat aren t too g ^ 

except for the companies that pull m t P 
The booklet provides a concise picture 
industry the corporations that run it, and how 
[hat Vts ordinary people, both in the pocketbook 

and in nutritional problems, _ ■ fi , 

The booklet is a compilation of statistics 
and facts about America's major foodmake rs , the 
budgets, where they rank in money spent on adve 
tising, their top executives, their compensation 
easts and thei r products , 

I C also includes figures on America's annual 

dental bill, total number of f ood . add ' ' ' ^ ’ f P " d 
missable level of food contami nat i on ,_ total food 
industry sales and total heal th-organ i c-r.atural 
food sa'es as well as the food allotment in the 
nation's second wealthiest county for welfare re 
cipients - 1 per person per meal . 

The booklet tells you what foods you should 
Pat and tells how foodmakers create a need for 
foois through Advertising that serve no nutrrvrve 

pur pose . 

The Foodmakers waswritten by Rita Poretsky 

and MTciTa el Jacobso" n and is available for 50d 

Pi copy by writ! ng to . . , 

^Center For Science in the Pub 1 1 c Interest , 

13T3 Connecticut Ave , Northwest, Washington, - 

2003‘S Phone . s ( 202) 833" 37 ^ 

p. CHARD M NIXON ON CREDIBILITY: _ 

"All you have to do 'n this country is to 
tell the pnorleme truth and not try to > e 
anyth, no from them" September 24, 1971 

"With regard to what you call the credibility 
gop . president., particular, y when the, have d, 

c .., r . in foreign affams, inevitably are 

nning Vo acquire some c-ed.b.lity gap." 

J ' ' -Ma. ch 2 ", 19 / 1 
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GAYS PRESENT DEMANDS TO DEMOCRATIC PLAT- 
FORM COMMITTEE 

BOSTON ( LNS ) — Several representatives vf 
gay organizations appeared at the New England Reg- 
ional Hearings of the Democratic National Platform 
Committee in Boston May 30 to make a political pre- 
sence and to urge the Democratic Party to include 
civil rights for homosexuals in its 1972 platform* 

The scene was Faneui 1 Hall, the red brick 
building at the edge of Boston's harbor where 200 
years ago patriots like Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock urged their sisters and brothers to throw off 
the shackles of a tyrannical rule, The title of the 
hearing, app rop r i a te 1 y , was "Rights, Opportunities 
and Political Power," 

Ernest 0. Reaugh, of Albany, N . Y . , elected 
spokesman for the National Coalition of Gay Organ- 
izations, told the Democratic delegates in atten- 
dance including committee co-chairman Sen. Birch 
Bayh of Indiana, that the mushrooming gay libera- 
tion movement is "only the visible tip of a giant 
i cebe rg " 

"I speak today," he explained, "For the civil 
rights of 20,000 human beings." Reaugh went on to 
outline the various forms of gay oppression. "The 
injustice of this situation, 11 he said, "has stir- 
red gays by the thousands to declare themselves 
and challenge lone values, priorities and yes, the 
morality of a society which allows its citizens to 
be so victim! zed " 

Noting that f ront- runn i ng candidates Hubert 
Humphrey and George McGovern had both issued state- 
ments in favor if civil rights for homosixuals, 
Reaugh urged that the Democrats respond by adopting 
the Gay Rights Platform drafted by the National 
Coalition of Gay 0 r gan i za t i ons in Chicago last 
Feb ruary . 

Elaine Noble, a rep resen ta t i ve of Boston's 
Daughters of Bi litis, spoke to the delegates later 
that afternoon- She suggested that an t i -homosex- 
ual prejudice in America is rooted in our nations 
Puritan heritage and she quoted H,L. Mehcken's 
definition of American Puritanism as the "lurking 
fear that someone somewhere is happy." 

Noble said that we are ruled by an "archaic 
family structure, 1 " and she proposed that the Dem^ 
ocrats support a review of Federal Civil Rights 
legislation adopted in the I960 1 s to extend to 
gay people provisions guaranteeing equal housing 
and equal employ me nr rights. 

Charles Shi /el/ of Boston's Gay Male Liberation 
(GML) appeared r n a long dress, though the assembled 
delegates sat and listened to him as i f he stood 
there in a suit and tie GML presented its own 
list of 10 demands, Aside from the traditional 
pleas for the end'ng of discrimination, GML called 
for "an end to all aggressive armed forces" and 
for total U S wirhdrawal from Vietnam. 

"Gove rnmen * fimds now being used for 'mental 
health', " GML said in another of its 10 points, 
‘should be given to groups of lesbians, faggots and 
-other 'mental patients' so that they may organize 
themselves in counseling and community centers 
to administer their own needs." 
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The delegates were all attentive as the gays 
made their presentation, though most of the gay 
speakers didn't get to the microphone until late 
Tuesday afternoon, when the audience had thinned 
out . 

Two of the delegates were particularly 
sympathetic and responsive to the gay demands. 

Chris Arterton, representing Sen. McGovern and 
Jim Pitts, a delegate for Rep. Shirley Chisholm 
of New York, "!J was the^e two," Elaine repor- 
ted, "who came down later and rapped with us, and 
they are probably the ones who will raise this 
issue when the Platform Committee meets later on." 
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KISSINGER HARASSED BY JAPANESE DEMONSTRATORS 

TOKYO, Japan (LNS) --Uni ike most of his world 
jaunts, Henry Kissinger's trip to Japan is not a 
secret, but it seems it would have saved him some 
embarassment if it had been, Kissinger set out June 9 
to try to ease tensions between the United States 
and Japan resulting from Nixon's trips to Peking 
and Moscow, and recent American trade restrictions 
imposed on Japanese goods, Kissinger's arrival, 
however, was marked by hostility from a different 
direction . 

At a Tokyo hotel where he was to meet with lead- 
ing Japanese businessmen and industrialists, Kissinger 
was welcomed by anti-American leaflets which were 
unceremoniously dumped on his head by two Japanese 
yourtg people who had gained access to the area by 
posing as reporters. 

The two demonstrators accompanied their actions 
with cries denouncing American imperialism in South- 
east Asia, and charged that Kissinger should be 
impeached for encouraging Japanese militarism: 

After a brief chase the two men were arrested 
by Japanese and American plainclothesmen - Kissinger 
continued his trip- -but with stricter security 
precautions - 

— 30-- 

FIDLI IS HEALTHY -- 
AND WON'T 131; SLUNG NIXON 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Fidel Castro, in Poland 
June 10 while on a tour of Eastern European 
countries, put an end to rumors that he has a bad 
heart when he played basketball for two hours during 
the day and then spent the evening playing ping 
pong until two m the morn'ng. 

Fidel also ended speculation about a Nixon trip 
to Havana Asked by an English-speaking reporter 
if such a trip was planned in the near future, 

Fidel replied that it was not likely When the 
reporter asked why, Fidel responded, "Because he 
will not be invited " 
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YOU SHOULD HAVE RECEIVED YOUR JUNE BILL BY NOW. „ 

HELP US OUT BY PAYING WHAT YOU CAN SOON 
June 13, 1972 more .... 


[Note to editors: There'll be graphics to go 
with Jthis story when we get money to buy film ] 

PENTAGON PAPERS TRIAL TO BEGIN AT END OP JUNE 

by Earl Ofari 

LIBERATION News Service 

LOS ANGELES (LNS) - The next round in the 
continuing controversy over the Pentagon Papers 
will begin June 26 in L A with the opening ot 
the trial of Dan Elisberg and Tony Russo. Both 
men named as co-conspirators in the "theft" are 
charged with one count of conspiracy to "defraud 
the United States and an agency thereof in im- 
pairing, obstructing and defeating its lawful gov- 
ernmental function of controlling the dissemi- 
nation of classified government studies," and 
"to commit offenses against the United States in 
two areas, (1) stealing and receiving government 
property, and (2) obtaining, communicating, and 
retaining documents relevant to the national 
defense « " 

Elisberg is charged with an additional five 
counts of theft and six counts of espionage, 
while Russo is charged with one of theft and two 
of espionage If convicted, the maximum sentence 
Elisberg could receive is 115 years; Russo could 
get 35 years . 

In prosecuting them under the Espionage Act, 
the government is setting a precedent. This 
statute has never been used to prosecute anyone 
for making information available to the American 
public The obvious implication is that the 
government considers the American people m the 
same category as a foreign power. 

The indictment does not mention the intentions 
of the defendants. Elisberg and Ru^so have re 
peatedly insisted mat they published the. docu- 
ments in order to help, rather than harm, the 
American public In not specifying intent, the 
government hopes to conceal this fact 

Although the prosecution’s case is weak and 
based more on circumstance than substance, the 
enormous impact ot the Pentagon Papers forced 
the government to initiate some punitive response. 
An example had to be made of Elisberg as a ies- 
son to other government employees who might 
choose to take similar actions 

The government was also aiarmed over the 
effect the papers had in bringing major foreign 
policy matters like Vietnam under wide public 
scrutiny. Such awareness could eventual i\ •W-en 
the way to demands for an end to government se 
crecy about ether operation:*. 

The prosecution is going all out to win this 
case In a pretrial motion m Los Angeles fed- 
eral District Court June 10, the government charged 
the news media with distortion of the issue? and 
asked the court to rake steps to injure that the 
trial was not influenced by what it called the 
"heavily biased and misleading picture" pre- 
sented by the media 


L,ii,c . c-h-c. nee aL great personal' 

risk and sacrifice; victims of racist attacks, 
government mistreatment and harrassment . . . " I n 
contrast, the government said, the government is 
characterized as "secretive; abridging freedom 
of the press; 
lie; opposing Congress 
and j nept . . " 


concealing information from the pub- 
right to know; corrupt 


The prosecution made several suggestions on 
how to keep the trial clear of "such bias, pre- 
udi.ee and r relevant considerations." These in- 
cluded correcting prospective jurors' "false im- 
press L ons" that they might have picked up from the 
media. (For instance, that the case concerned 
‘newspaper publication of the stolen documents 
m the summer of 1971, freedom of the press and 
the public's right-to-know.") 


The government also suggested questions for 
prospective jurors such as: "Have you or any of 
y our close friends or relatives attended or par- 
ticipated in any marches , demonstrations, meetings 
or other activities conducted to protest United 
States military involvement in the defense of 
South Vietnam?" or "Do you subscribe to, or regu- 
larly read the New York Times? The Washington Post? 
Saturday Review? Atlantic Monthly? Look Magazine? 
Harpers?' Ramparts? Esquire?" 

The government has also submitted a 630 page 
exhibit to the court which contains all of the 
speeches and interviews given by Russo and Ells- 
berg over the past few months. Government inves- 
tigators have literally followed both men around 
with tape recorders wherever they have gone. 


Leonard Weinglass, former Chicago 8 attorney 
and now chief trial counsel for Russo points to' 
this as part of the continued harrassment of the 
defendants Weinglass also sees a certain hypoc- 
risy m prosecuting Elisberg and Russo for prac- 
tices long common with high government officials: 

"Its not the first time that classified in- 
formation has been gotten out to the public, but 
.it's the first time that it's being punished. 
President Johnson in his book Vantage Point uses' 
extensive portions of the Pentagon Papers He 
got a million dollars while Elisberg and Russo are 
"facing 150 years in jail." 


In it's prosecution of the case, the govern- 
ment will present more top secret information 
about as much as they charge was stolen --as 
evidence- "There are five volumes of material 
still classified top secret," said Weinglass. 

’’The day the government puts them into evidence 
they become public property. Tire court has or- 
dered that they bo turned over to us and we now 
have them Many thought they would defer the 
case rather than turn the volumes over." 


The defense has also been engaged m arguments 
on several pretrial motions it has filed ranging 
from seeking dismissal ot the trial to requests 
that the government reveal information about the 
u ,,: of wj retaps against, the derendants and the 
defeli-C at. 1 Oine/s . 


The pros e cut i on s aid the p l e c > po rt i ay c d 
the defendants as "champion- of a free pro-.-? and 
a public and Congressional l \ ght - to-know ; sup- 

porters of the Constitu t ion, moral grant s ^h~>_. 
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So far the court lias coopeiated m getting 
the government to submit to the defense pertinent 
material like security manuals and inter-agency 

pic mo r am lu ms Thc_j: JA _iy t he o nly government agen cy 
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which has refused to obey the judge'.. uide: n- ' ‘ r ■ 

mit a required document. 

THe RAND Corporation lias also resisted do 1 - • 
subpoenas for information, denied perm ss . on to 
spect their building and made it difficult to caJ 1 
to RAND employees (And of course, ail the win 
attempting to present itself as neutral ) 

Although the prosecution ls trying j 1 > nurd 
est to steer clear of politics and real tk r 
as a criminal case, the defense considci^ . a | 
itical trial with overtones similar to the i la i 
risburg or Chicago 8 trials This means tnai 
maximum public support will be mobilized for t no 
defendants. A Pentagon Papers Peace Project Com 
mittee has been formed to coordinate outside de- 
fense activities , and the American Friends Service 
Committee and the Berrigan Defense Committee ar^ 
giving assistance. 

The Peace Project plans to get information 
about the trial out to the public m the form 
of pamphlets, tapes, films, and a scries of na- 
tionwide rallies is projected towards the end 
of the trial 
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EXPLOSION IN COAL MINE OWNED BY ANGLO AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC EMPIRE KILLS 430 WORKERS IN ZIMBABWE 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)--A coal mine explosion on 
June 6 killed over 430 miners at the Wankie Col 
liery in northwestern Zimbabwe (Rhodes laj Ihe 
Wankie coal mine, Zimbabwe’s largest, is owned by 
the Anglo-American Corporation, based in South 
Africa . 

Plans have been made for demonstrations at the 
New York offices of Anglo-American calling for 
compensation for the families of the workers, 
immediate correction of ail safety hazards m 
Zimbabwean mines, and the withdrawal of all 
American business from that country 

The Anglo-American Corporation is the most 
powerful mining, industrial and financial con- 
glomerate on the African continent The corpor- 
ation, originally founded by Cecil Rhodes early 
in this century, has mushroomed into a vast 
economic empire whose assets have been estimated 
by Forbes Magazine at nearly 3 billion dollars 

Through its ownership of the DeBeers group, 
Anglo-American has an almost total monopoly of 
world diamond sales It also controls the large.; 
chain of newspapers in southern Africa, the Aigu- 
Group, with an immense influence on public opinion 
from Cape Town up through Zambia 

Perhaps its piggiest affiliate is African 
Explosives and Chemical Industries, the 
world’s largest producer of industrial explosives, 
which is South Africa’s leading industrial 
company and is today heavily involved in the 
South African armaments program 

Besides controlling more than half ol 
South Africa's mineral wealth, Anglo-American has 
extended mtself into Zambia (where it owns BN;, 


t hi copper which j s t.hat country’s greatest 

• .')ui •. .o J ,Nam t b i a , Angola. Mo: ami Zaire, and 

■ O'M African countues, in addition to Australia, 

, : - hi and Canada In Zimbabwe, Anglo-American 

Mate,, through at least >5 subsidiaries, of which 
- Wankie Colli enes is one. 

In May, 1967, Anglo-American’s 

• airman I! r. Oppenhuimei pointed out that ’’the 

are of uur business has always been, and must 
mam . international ” Mm financial interests 
• /'-r shadow the interests of the nations m which he 
i investments. He was able to negotiate with 

• oo dent Luanda of Zambia, and at the same time 

• :h white supremacist lan Smith’s regime m 
mbabwe , because after Smith’s declaration of 

■epcndenco from Britain it was essential to keep 
;lo-Amer lean ’ s copper mines in Zambia fuelled 
. h coal from its Zimbabwean mines at Wankie. 

Oppenheimer ’s late American associate 
j the Anglo-American Corporation, Charles Engle- 
■’«'d, influenced Washington at the same time to 
..ii ve an official policy of economic sanctions 
against the Smith regime to allow Anglo-American 

• invest $28 million in a nickel mining operation, 
glehard was at the time director of the Foreign 

i* ucy Association, a group of major corporation 
ads who have ’’interests” in US foreign policy t 

Englehard had also been instrumental m 
preserving apartheid in South Africa. In 1961 that 
country’s economy was on the verge of col lapse ; 
international pressure mounted following the 
■ irpesviltLe massacre (1961), when 90 Africans 

• : >e killed during demonstrations against com- 

• u Isory passbooks , South Africa desperately needed 
j id cash Englehard provided it. He arranged 

for a $30 million revolving loan, through Chase 
Manhattan and first National City banks, that 
enabled the economy to keep going while the rest 
of the world was thinking about boycotting the 
apartheid nation 

Anglo-American does not see its role in 
South Africa, or in Zimbabwe, as that of simply 
a profit-making investoi--it determines the eco- 
nomic life of nations within its empire, as well 
as making thear foreign policy for them. And, as 
,, ar les Englehard said, ”1 know this is what the 
'iack people of Africa want,..” ! 

Reflecting their great concern for the 
; 'ic.k people ot Africa, Anglo-American and other 
• ! ung corporations in Zimbabwe pay Africans an 

• mage ot $39 a month while white workers in the 
i rung industry got about $520 a month 

The t own of Wankie, which has a population 
,-t 20,000, is entirely dominated by the Anglo- 
A'-.srican owned colliery. Almost every inhabitant 
f. i , a relative among the rnen killed in the mine. 
About 400 of the 433 dead were black- -the re- 
mainder were their white foremen. Women mourning 
the pit where the explosion occurred were 
»'. ( ncd on the following day by miners from other 
who slaved to wait for news of the victims 
and io bury the dead The management, responding 
to rumors that a strike was developing, agreed 
i ) let thorn halt work. -30- 
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FLORIDA FARMWORKERS CLOSE PUONV JOB RETRAINING 

PROGRAM 


MIAMI (LNSj- -Willi s hoias of "Power to the 
Pcuo‘. u", hundreds of Gruth Florida farmworkers 
i c pro sen dug a c o a 1 i t i on o f f a rmw o rk c r g ro up s 
...an age a to close down a $ 3 . ’ million federal job 
,o; r ii ni ng program For toehnoj ogi cally displaced 
u.uo/drs . The w\<rkc is said they refused to par- 
i? cipfii.e in rhe Migrant Vi.n.pcwor Delivery System 
(MMDS) wh i di they desriii^ as a racist tool of 
i-po grov. e »'s . 

A tew farmworkers hud already enrolled in 
the program and were being trained in the MMDS 
v ^-5 ± \\ Dade , Broward and Palm Beach counties, 
Du-. vhen demons t lators explained the futility 
cf th en woik, most of them imned the demon - 
st ration In the face «a ihis unexpected opposi- 
tion, the state decided La ,-ool things off and 
closed the offices, although the coalition be- 
lieves chat the bureaucrats intend to reopen as 
soon as feasible 

The origin of the program is increasing 
ui: •:r ‘uyment of .farmworkers as more and more 
j a » ii. i i'g functions arc being mechani zed- -usually 
rh ) : ugh state and fe del a] iy - financed research done 
et txo state universities 

Faimwotker groups were determined from the 
Mart to have a say in any government- financed 
r?* Mining program, and when the MMDS was announ- 
ced. the Department of Labor promised that they 
wou'd participate in the decision-making. Three 
Southern Florida groups, OMICA (Organized Mig- 
rants in the Community Action) , FAMU (Farmwork- 
ers and Migrants United), and UFWOF (United 
Farmworkers of Florida) formed a coalition on May 
16 and presented a plan under which a private 
nor -prof j c group such as the American Friends 
Sc- ) / ic e Committee would control rhe program 
und -.r an al 1-farmwoiker board of di rectors , 

But the State of Florida, which under. 

Lhe new law has jurisdiction oxer the program 
i ejected the plan as "unrealistic” and awarded 
it to its own bureaucrats in the Florida 
Suite Employment Service’s Farm Labor branch, 
a racist and openly pro-business bureaucracy. 
Effectively, the ’retraining program 1 was co- 
si gtnirg migrants to jobs which had already been 
filled and to jobs where conditions were so bad 
and w-jges so low that they were hard to fill on 
the open labor market The farmworkers respond- 
ed by staging the demonstrations which shut the 
program down (temporarily) 

The coalition is planning more demonstra- 
tion- if the program is re-opened and they are 
planning th join the demonstrations at the two 
political conventions at Miami Beach this summer 
(July 10-14 and August ?j-24) They are also 
prepainng a lawsuit against the US Department 
of Labor and the State of Florida for discrim- 
inatory practices and efforts to maintain grow- 
ers* control of the program. 
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LEE OTIS j Oi INS ON KIT EASED ON $10. 00^ BAIL: 

HOUSTON SNCC Lb \Lh.:‘ uL RUL’D 4 YEARS FOR ONE 
J0 ! Ni 

HOUSTON u.NSJ- U-S District Judge r&v 1 U 
Buc ordered b'acb activist Lee Oc is Johnson released 
f»'Om pnso., c*. ban on Ju r v 2 Johnson, 

a former leader of ri:: Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Cmmu t "ee (oi r Cj has already served 
4 years of a 20 yea~ sentence on charge n 
passing one joint o„ marijuana to a** under- 
cover V T, nt 

Ever since U±o convection, Jcl.-uscr. h* c - main- 
tained that ho HU- r^aiiic-d because of his politi- 
cal activities 

His 1 awy c* i s me arr nil u ap pe a 1*. ins c on fic- 
tion on the ground = that by refus,. ^ to l.o Id 
the trial outside of Excite n, the courts had 
denied Johnsoi a far ' • ~ial . Judge Bue bas°d his 
decision of Jan 2u which cv^rt i.r e • the e nigma! 
conviction on thts ’ oint, rub. 6 cb .t Johnson 
must be retried within 90 days or set nee, The 
state appealed that ruling. 

Katherine ibrte, an oxgs iz^r 4 1 r the tie- 
feme committee r .-stitied that ’Pec:,! : Lidn’t 
like him (Johnson), even the liberals 1 The 
police and city official, generally added tc the 
picture of a city that felt ’'threatened'' by black 
militants and "radical revolutionary t /pe people ." 

Lee Otis Johnson cl J . -i i i ' d as both „n Mielr eyes, 

Lee Ot^s Jonnsor: s xawyers also pointed out 
that the timing of 1 is trial shoy ?. r a' r er a riot 
a t Texas Southern University in wlv c v policemen 
had been killed and fi/e blacks charged with murder 
had contributed to a nearly hysterical atmosphere 
in the city. 

The prosecution didn’t bother calling any wit- 
nesses. D A Vance who had prosecuted Johnson the 
first time around and admits that it was the only 
dope case he ever handled, explained that he felt 
the 30-year sentence for one joint was a "moderate" 
sentence , 

Previous motions for bail for Johnson were 
denied so he returned behind bars despite the or- 
der for a new trial 

Although the state appealed Judge Bue’s 
overturning of Johnson’s conviction. State prosecu- 
tor Joe Moss was forced to admit that he could 
not present any evidence to substantiate the 
claim that Johnson is a danger to the community. 
Therefore, Judge Bue set the bail and Johnson, 
whose case has become a landmark in the long his- 
tory of racist justice is free--at least temporarily: 

The state can appeal this ruling and is stxll 
planning to prosecute Johnson, 
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"Defenseless villagers are bombarded from the 
air, the inhabitants driven out into the countryside, 
the cattle machine- gunned, the huts set afire 
with incendiary bullets: this is called pacifica- 
tion." 

- -George Orwell, "Politics and the 
English Language/* 1946 
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11 THE MOST BEAUTIFUL, TRANQUIL, FREE COUNTRY 1 
HAVE EVER SEEN”: 

VVAW ACTIVIST TALKS ABOUT VISIT TO NORTH VIETNAM 
LIBERATION News Service 

( Edi tor ' s • 10 tc : A l iiuhb ard, wh o re ce > i ■ ly i v - 
tired from his post Hon as Field decretory of foie 
Vietnam Veteran's Ay at ns t the War (VVAW) > returned 
from a visit to North Vietnam Just as Nixon's :>■. 'tun- 
ing of that country reached a new cresacnJu 1 1 • 
the following interview with Johr< Ke one rc 

talks about the current bombing cco'Vpacgn , Wnat i i 
means for the people of Vietnam and wn at rerun's la- 
bilities it puts on people in Lne ILJ , to cry to 
bring it to an end* 

John Keone Young conduc ted ttm : nteroi ew jor 
tne Hollywood l-lodla Co»ps, wnie/i is made up oj 
radi ca Is i nv o l ve d in trie mo o c e zndu s t ry w * i o a re 
trying to put cur a radical cm tuque of tnei r oou 
industry (where unemployment has soared to almost 
80% ) and of tne l\S* as a whole*) 

CAN YOU GIVE ME SOME OF YOUR HISTORY IN THE 
MILITARY? 

I’ve spent 12 years in the Air Force as a 
flight engineer I flew all over the world with 
all told 2 years in Vietnam. My first trip to Viet- 
nam was in 1959 My last one was in 1966 During 
that period of time I spent periods ranging from 
3 days to 3 months of a stretch in Vietnam. 

CAN YOU TL LL ME ABOUT THE KIND OF DESTRUCTION 
THAT’S BEING CAUSED BY THE "AIR WAR"? 

For instance, the town of Thanh Hoa in Thanh 
Hoa province has been just really decimated by 
bombs. Not only were the buildings damaged but they 
dropped high explosive bombs on the rice paddies 
and destroyed the crop that was already' planted, 
before the harvest time- Quite a bit of damage 
was done. 

IS BOMBING CIVILIAN TARGETS PART OF MILITARY 
STRATEGY? HOW WELL DO THESE PILOTS KNOW THAT THEY 
ARE BOMBING HSOPITALS AND SCHOOLS? 

They know quite well First of ail there 
are constant reconnaisance and surveillance flights 
over these areas. But beyond that, contrary to 
popular belief, the pilots in the cockpits actually 
see the target and can clearly identify them Ihey 
fly low level bomb runs and the hospital is clear -y 
marked according to International Standards ol the 
Red Cross. 

YOU TALKED ABOUT FLIGHT PATTERNS 9 

Most of the bomb runs are now using siv "c:e 
ment” flight patterns. There are six an pianos that 
fly around in pairs of two The first anplanc '• °mcs 
in and drops a 2000 pound big!) explosive bomb 
It just explodes with a deafening roar If you're 
dropping it in an area of a school or a hospital , 
in an area with old or wounded people and kids, 
it’s particularly devastating because they pini' 

If not from the sound, then from the con-, os s l on 
which real ly shakes them up 

At any rate, they run, they run m tin* w-ong 
direction. Of cou/sc the Air Force knows rhn 
they schedule the second clement to come in thi ■ \\ 
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seconds to a Jiunua alter the first element- That 
way the second element arrives over the target at 
the time the people are either trying to get to 
their shelters or are so panicked that they are run- 
ning around in the open, 

The second element drops anti-personnel weapons. 

On this particular raid they dropped Guava bombs. 

Each guava bomb let contains 250 steel ball bearing 
pellets Each bomb unit contains 100 of these guava 
hainbs So ’hut's 25,000 steel ball bearing pellets 
per bomb that rain over an area of two football 
f i e i ds , 

jt ’s possible that some people will not be hit 
by these pellets and the Air Force knows this too, 

So then the third element comes in, again scheduled 
at a time lapse of possibly a minute behind the se- 
cond element It drops white phosphorous which 
sprays the area and bums those people it happens 
to hit . 

If they escape that then the fourth and fifth 
elements come in firing cannons and the sixth element 
drops another high explosive to "clean up. M These 
arc genocidal patterns that are being flown- There’s 
no military reason for flying that pattern. Ever 
since 1964 all of the war industries have been moved 
into caves and grottos where they are totally immune 
to the bombs . There are no military targets in the 
llanoi/llaiphong area, 

TELL ME ABOUT THE MORALE OF THE PEOPLE, WHAT 
KIND OF FUTURE DO THE VIETNAMESE SEE? 

It's really an amazing thing. There has never 
been any doubt in their minds that they would be 
anything less than victorious, The DRV is just a 
25 year old government but it comes from a 4,000 
year old culture and history. 

The Vietnamese people have an incredible sense 
of history. I visited a cave in Hoa Gang Bay that 
was used to defeat the Mongolian invasion in the 
10th and 13th centuries. This cave is now being used 
to defeat the American aggressors if we take a 
lGok at Vietnamese history we find all kinds of 
phenomenal evidence of the commitment of the Viet- 
namese people for centuries to the independence 
and freedom of Vietnam. 

Ho Chi Mihh said himself that "the most sacred 
thing in the world is Independence and Freedom”. 

The people firmly believe that--to the extent that 
they can’t even for a moment entertain defeat. They 
do understand that freedom and independence does 
not lesult. over night with on wishing it They know 
that the struggle will be long They have said on 
many occasions that, "we have dedicated ourselves 
to 25 years to rid our country of the American ag- 
gressors, We have not fallen behind schedule. We 
certainly would like it to end tomorrow or the next 
day But if it docs not we are prepared to continue 
our struggle " 

WITH THE AUTOMATION AND ALMOST "ROBOTI ZATION” 

OF JH1: WAR fT SEEMS LIKE IT COULD BE CARRIED ON 
FOREVER 

it van ' t be carried on endlessly Realistically 
iv e have to understand the amount of firepower that 
the U.S can bring to bear with their incredible array 
ol Naval and Air Forces that have almost unlimited 
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access to Vietnam, 'they can level oil the North of 
Vietnam like they did the Plain oi Jars (.Laos), 
where there was a society of some 50,000 people 
and now you can't see a trace ot this society Ikjm 
existed, lhat kind ui savage use ot technology 
would eliminate that country but not dcieat it Now 
I don't think that we, the American people, are 
going to let that happen. But wo have to unde is tune 
that the only way the bombing of the North can 
be stayed is through 1 the efforts ot the A me i ic.iu 
as well as Vietnamese people, 

Frederick Douglas, about US years ago, 
said that, "Those who profess to love freedom, 

Those who want change without agitation, are like 
people who want the many waters of the oceans 
without it’s roar, or the harvest of the land 
without the plowing of the ground," and I believe 
that . 

I believe that you’ve got to stay out and 
agitate to keep a high visibility, a high vocal 
and visual presence, so that the government will 
know that it is supposed to be serving not just 
government --that it is supposed to be supporting 
the interests of the people and not that small 
select interest of the ruling class 

DO YOU THINK THAT GEORGE MCGOVERN, IF ELECTED, 
WILL COME THROUGH WITH ENDING THE WAR? 

He might not be able to come through The 
Congress of the United States nas never been in- 
clined to do anything in the interest of the people 
McGovern is not going to have a Congress of his own 
appointment to begin with. 

You also must understand that the Congress is 
owned lock, stock, and barrel by the corporate 
structure of this count rv. The corporate structure 
is not about to give McGovern carte blanche to 
do these reforms. Particularly tax reforms, parti- 
cularly welfare reforms, and certainly not cutting 
defense spending. 

So George McGovern could be the most well- 
intentioned person in the world, but if the Pres- 
ident of IT&T kicks his door down at 3 o clock in 
the morning and says "George baby. 1 want some 
troops in Chile to protect my property,” if Mc- 
Govern can’t say. "I’ve got a hundred and iity 
million Americans out on the streets that are 
prepared to dismantle 1T&T brick by brick," he's 
going to have to send those troops 

DID YOU TALK WITH ANY POW’S IN HANOI 9 CAN Y r U 
TELL ME WHAT THEIR LIVING CONDITIONS ARE ( IKE 7 

The only PCW’s that I relate to aie the Viet- 
namese children, women, non-combatants who are in- 
deed the POW's of this war If you’re talking 
about the "mad bombers", that's a different stoij 

Some people wonder why 1 re fe t to them as 
’hvad bombers." I've spent 12 years in the Air 
Force and I’ve got 0000 hours flying time, 1 
know something about options available people 
who fly airplanes The individual taring UI Iron 
either earner cr air base outside of Vietnam and 
flying a mission to the North where there is no 
grave or imminent danger to him oi any ol his 
comrades, when he elects to fly in and drop 
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knowingly genoc.idal and iJ legal weapons on the in- 
nocent women and ch’Ldr'-n of the North, is a "mad 
! <0*11)1)0 r. " 

They cf'uJd eject t.o do any number of things, 
they could elect cither* to refuse to fly or if 
they did not want to go to jail, they could take 
off, declare an airborne emergency, and come back. 

Or they could tike off, jettison their bomb load 
111 the oee a i : , a ml come Lack. Yet they go and drop 
there bombs a -e '.in one ei ! hem you talk to will 
say they are s-nry ioi what they did, they will 
tell you that the bombing has no effect on the 
ultimate' out c cane of the w a r . 

They will also tell you that the anti-personnel 
bombs that they drop cannot destroy military 
targets, cannot pierce steel or cement, cannot 
destroy a train, truck, or factory The only 
purpose for them is the unprotected flesh of 
human beings. 

Now I have no compassion for these people 
whatsoever. Absolutely none They are criminals. 

I differentiate between those pilots and the 
ground troop who is faced with a survival situa- 
tion. A ground troop who is a POW has all my sym- 
pathies because regardless of what his ideological 
position was, if lie physically found himself 
in that situation, it was a situation of survival s 
Now we can all talk about how he shouldn’t have 
gone there in the first place but I went and many, 
many other people went. 

ON YOUR WAY BACK YOU TRAVELED THROUGH SEVERAL 
SOUTH EAST ASIAN COUNTRIES. CAN YOU TELL ME THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PLACES LIKE RANGOON AND HANOI? 

I traveled through Laos, Burma, India and 
Iran, and you. immediately see the American in- 
fluence, the capitalist influence. You see the 
competitive dog-eat-dog atmosphere that prevails 
in any of the capitalist countries. Where every- 
body feels that everyone else is a threat to their 
existence because you may take more pennies out 
of the pile than they can get. Contrast that with 
the DRV, a country that has been practicing so- 
cialism for some 25 years. It is the most beau- 
tiful, tranquil, free country I have ever seen 
) n my 1 1 f e . 

In all of the other countries I visited you 
always sec uniformed people with guns. You can 
say they are there to protect the people. I be- 
lieve they aie there to contain them. But you 
don’t even have to wony about their purpose in 
the DRV . the guns are in the hands of the people 

i visited the Premier of the country, Pham 
Van Dong, and l walked to his residence. There 
w* • re no guards there and he personally answered 
the door to greet me 1 walked down the street 
with Le Due Tho , known worldwide as a top person 
in the government , and he is free to walk the 
st. loots without secret service agents, sit on a 
park bench, and talk with the kids, play with the 
Kids He has no Threats on his life That says 
a great deal about the difference. 

There it. is, a country at war 1 am a 
citizen oE the country that is waging war against them, 
_ j_ _wj is a b_l_e _i } >_ get up a t 3 o’clo ck in the morning, 
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by myself with cameras, and wander thyough the 
streets, lanes and fields. Take pictures of the 
people, talk with the people, and they neve*' 
looked upon me with fear, resentment, or confusion. 

You see, their highest thought is not General 
Motors. Their highest thought is not about a split 
level in the country that they're going to have 
to spend the rest of their lives trying to pay 
off. Their highest thought is to what service 
they can do to serve their fellow man, t.iieix' 
country, and themselves. You're simply a guest, 
a human being, and they have been caught from 
the time they were sucking at their mot hoi's 
breast that human beings are their brothers and 
sis ters . 

WHENEVER i TALK IT.) IV i. 11 1 Till! VI I! TNAMESh 1*1 if Y 
ALWAYS STRLSSLL) ONE THING -- "UNITY, UNITY, UNITY." 
DID iOU GiiT THIS SAMI! RESPONSE? 

Oh, of course, and 1 can understand why 
Many people in America don't realize that Vietnam 
is a countr)’ of b9 minorities and those minorities 
are unified into a political structure and they 
have an unyielding patriotism around one thing 
that was the common denominator to all of them -- 
their country. This unity did not break down 
the cultural distinctions into some melting pot 
and come out with one bland cultural thing in 
fact it reinforced the cultural distinctions 
though they never relate to them as differences 

The unity is around the patriotism, indepen- 
dence and freedom for their country, which, is what 
they have been trying to convey to the American 
people . 

The Vietnamese can look through 4,000 years 
of history and see that every ounce of blood, their 
people have shed in warfare has been in defense 
of their soil, not trying to obtain someone else's. 

The American people have a very bad disad- 
vantage, they can't look anywhere but at Guadal- 
canal, I wo Jima, or someplace outside of their 
country to see their blood shed for possession of 
land. That's a difference that we have to under- 
stand. I maintain what we need is to claim this 
land. We need a song. We don't need something 
that talks about bombs bursting in ai^ We need 
a song that ties us to this land. We've got to 
get rid of that damn eagle, that predatory bird 
th at th ri ves on k i 1 1 1 r.g 1 esse r h i rds 

The Vietnamese talk of independence and 
freedom for their people They don't taK about 
going out to make someone else’s country "free." 
They talk about their country and we’ve got tc 
talk about ours Up to now nobody lie re’s been 
able to say that "this is my country and not. that 
of the very few." We’ve got to get started on It. 
really quickly because we'll never have on My if 
we allow a government to exist, in this 'vounti-y 
that focuses on other people's teiri tones 
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NEW YORK SQUATTERS EVICTED -- RUT NOT WITHOUT A FIGHT 

NEW YORK ( LNSJ -- New York's second best, the 
Special I! vents Squad, removed 28 tenants . and squatters 
from their home, Chelsea Court, at 21st St. and 9th 
Avenue in the Chelsea district on June 12, after 
the building had been illegally occupied for 11 day-. 

At the same time, in nearby Mt . Sinai Hospital, 

Eucy (Million, one of tin Che J sea Court mothers, was 
giving 1 3 i rt.ii to a 1 i i it ■ * ■ ai yy girl after being 
whisked from the hoi Jding hours before the arrival 
of the pol ice.- The child was named "Chelsea , in 
honor of the growing people's struggle for decent 
housing . 


The 28, including IS children, 9 women and two.; 
priests from neighborhood churches, face up to a year 
in prison for criminal trespass. I he landlord, 

Lester brook of posh i ores t Mills, was evicting his ten- 
ants, mostly poor Puerto Rican families who had lived 
in the neighborhood lor years, in order to cut up the 
large fami 1 \* apartments into expensive studios and con- 
venience apartments tor tuese* of Manhattan ' s well-paid 
white office workers who have no children. 

The building occupation began June 1, when a has- 
tily- th rown - together picket line of tenants neighbor- 
hood people and a few Chelsea women with experience 
in previous squat-ins on the West Side district turned 
back the landlord' sdcinolit ion team. The tenants had 
been fighting Housing and Development Administration 
approval of landlord brook's plan in court for two 
years, and had even offered to buy the building co*- 
operatively. But brook refused, and in May the last 
appeal failed 

About half of the families had managed to relo- - 
cate, wnile the others remained dug in. The building 
was festooned with banners proclaiming the squat and 
denouncing the landlord Puerto Rican and American 
flags were hoisted, and leaflets were distributed to 
rally neighborhood support. All day long people were 
stopping by to find out what was happening, to discuss 
housing conditions in the city, and to offer encourag- 
tnent and support 

The landlord had ordered the final evictions for 
Saturday but when the police arrived to a determined 
chanting crowd of 150 oarracading the entrances with 
heavy timber the)' realized their defeat and left. 

Tiie weekend was spent in hasty preparation for 
the expected full-scale assault of Monday morning 
Supporters brought, food, cigarettes, beer and tools 
while the squatters, tenant- and people's engineering 
specialists lane red aieund the clock to seal off the 
building Ground- ll entrances and windows were 
barricaded with heavy timbers and cement blocks, base- 
ment trap doors were piled A.gii with cast iron sinks, 
and roof i i :. i; < ics vs \ cz e;ul a : j e reae aed from the 
adjacent . id la lays .ere ' ai i od shut with tenpenny nails 
Doors to ai art i.n-nts ' 1 icu could bo reached from the 
outside via Eire escapes or ladders were scaled with 
ni:t.nl sheets i r-»pro\ ; si from things like cookie sheets 
and nailed first in ; he inside of the door, then bent 
around the edge >»i' tne door, which was then closed and 
the part of t .s-i t outside the door nailed to the 
door jamb 

_Do.c;s_uf police .ppeaivd mid barri cade d the s tree 
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then milled about in confusion as their superiors 
tried to figure out what to do. Several fire de- 
partment ladder trucks appeared, were booed by the 
crowd, and drove away. Then a team of carpenters 
in the pay of the landlord c;uno on and began bat- 
tering at the front doors. They smashed their way 
through apartment doors with the cops at their 
heels to drag out the mothers, children and priests 
locked inside. 

They were all loaded on the police bus and 
taken down to the 10th Precinct Station together, 
where the adults were charged with criminal tres- 
pass and released on their own recognisance [no 
bail) They are scheduled to be arraigned dune IS 

The occupation of Chelsea Court is the latest 
in a long series of people's struggles for decent 
housing in the face of profiteering landlords in 
Chelsea and New York City's other poor neighbor- 
hoods which is spread i ng to citie< throughout the 
U.S. "People first, Not Profits'." was one of the 
chants while women and children were being thrown 
out of their home and into the police wagon 
"Your house is next, your house is next!" the peo- 
ple of the mainly Puerto Rican neighborhood shouted 
in rhythm at the almost all-white "Special hvents 
Squad" police corps who guarded the building while 
the landlord did his work. 



"THIS TIME WE WILL DRIVE THEM OUT COMPLETELY 
SAIGON RESIDENTS HOPE FOR U.S, DEFEAT 


SAIGON-- (LNS)- -Every evening, Minh fidgets 
with the tuner of his antiquated radio to pick up 
radio Hanoi He keeps the volume very low, almost 
inaudible; merely listening could result in a jail 
sentence The walls of his small house, like all 
those in the crowded back-alleys of Saigon, aTe 
cardboard thin. 

Mi nil hopes to hear news of victory for "the 
other side." He believes that victory of the Lib- 
eration forces will hasten peace and a better soc- 
iety. He is more optimistic now than at any time 
since 1965 

Frail and suffering from diseases severe en- 
ough to exempt him from the draft, he is a school 
teacher and trans lator- -by most standards, an in- 
tellectual He has written several political es 1 - 
says. • • 

Although most of Minh's friends are from the 
loosely organized peace and opposition groups, he 
claims not to know a single active liberation front 
cadre His tenuous contact with the revolution 
is through the Liberation front and Hanoi broad- 
casts 

Minii is uncompromising in his support for the 
North Vietnamese and the "liberation People." He 
frequently uses the terms "American imperialism" 
and "colonialism" although he insists he is not 
a communist 

"I don't like their ideology," he enunciates 
slowjy in English, "but their social programs are 
very good. Very good." 

lie is able to quote impressively from a wide 
range of foreign language books to argue in favor' 
of Noith Vietnamese society. but it is the reality 
of the American presence, of "imperialism", that 
he finds most degrading 


"This time we will drive them out completely, ALL 
OF THEM," lu- says firmly, acknowledging the- increasing 
air war and hi own belief that Nixon is capable of 
using atomic weapons, "There will be genocide. If it 
takes tw< nty more year , we will drive the imperialists 
and theii gove aments oat," 

Ot.lu ; Sii.gon residents who oppose the U.S. worry 
about aspects of the U.S. presence t 1 at may be diffi- 
cult lo eliminate even after American troops have left. 
Decades of .Mr have turn apart the economic and cultural 
fabric \ j : Vietnamese society. Hundreds of thousands 
oi 1J S ujdi.ers ! ^ ve spawned a (luge "service industry", 
from apartments to prostitutes to heroin peddlers, 

Since 19>2, Sngun'^ population lias swelled from 
100,000 to 4 ,00w , O0U-- and the livelihoods of a great 
number of those people are tied directly or indirectly 
to the U S presence. 

And rnc cultural aspects are as important as the 
economic nes The U.S. in the last 15 years has not 
only destroyed the land, killed the inhabitants, left 
millions home less--but it has also grafted on an alien 
culture of motorbikes, plastic earrings and consumerism. 
Or as a former official in the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment who asked not to be identified by the New YQrk 
Times said: 

"Sevt_* al things have happened here that can 
never be changed. For one, the Americans have introduced 
the devil of luxury consumer goods and the whole phil- 
osphy of keeping up with the Jones. When they leave, 
we shall m; longer be able to afford these things, but 
we shall -till want them, 

"The Americans have helped disrupt the old ways, 
in which 9 :» of the people felt they were living fairly 
well m their rice fields, and have brought in things 
for which Vietnam is not prepared. If we could have 
achieved those things slowly and naturally on our 
own, we could have avoided the cruel dislocations 
and shock , 

"Now, it seems to me, we are left with only two 
choices: to go on leaning on Washington forever, or to 
chop out the diseased plant by its roots and begin 
with a completely new economic system- -Communism. " 

Mrs Thanh is another Saigon resident who roots 
for the other side. A tenacious and spirited 70 year 
old, Mrs.. Tli anh longs to be united with her son-in- 
law, a high official in the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government. She occasionally hears his speeches on 
the illegal broadcasts, 

"I don't know much about politics," she confesses, 
"but Thieu and his band are not half the man that my 
son-in-law is." 

She has not seen him since his release from Jail ■ 
eighteen years ago. She is impatient, but now more 
optimistic than ever, 

"I am old For me, it is either now or never." 
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SISTERS AND KIDS! 

Join the Ring Around the Capitol sponsored by 
Women's Strike for'Peace. Come to Washington, 

Sunday, June 22. 

Contact your local Women's Strike for Peace of- 
fice or Women's Center, 

STOP THE MAD BOMBER! 
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